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A New Vision of Africa 


The proverbial idea of Africa as “the dark continent” 
is giving way to the knowledge that it has untold resources 
in immense habitable land areas, untold treasures of field, 
of forest and of mines, and unlimited possibilities in its 
black peoples. There remain, of course, many of the 
evils of exploitation of the natives. Governments, how- 
ever, are shifting their policies toward liberality. Sir 
Frederick Gordon Guggisberg, Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Gold Coast Colony and its de- 
pendencies, in his recent annual report reviews the events 
| @ this British Colony in 1924-1925 and the prospects 
@. 1925-1926. 


PuysicaL DEVELOPMENT 


The report states that the Government is building 
harbors, the principal ones being at the ports of Accra, 
Sekondi and Takoradi where provision is being made for 
the docking of ocean-going steamers. The total expen- 
diture planned on these and other port improvements 
such as lighthouses, coastal surveys, etc., in the period 
1920-1930, is £2,880,999. Railways are being developed 
under governmental promotion connecting these ports 
with the interior and £6,118,793 in ten years is proposed 
for this development. There are already several lines 
of railway in operation in the Colony. One line runs 
from Sekondi to Coomassie and another from Accra to 
Coomassie, altogether about 600 miles. In Nigeria an 
excellent line runs from the port of Lagos to the city of 
Kano on the border of the Sahara Desert, a distance of 
about 700 miles. The total railroad mileage of Nigeria 
is well over 1,600 miles. To feed the railroads, a system 
of automobile roads, now 3,650 miles, is being promoted 
by the expenditure of £1,640,000 during the decade. This 
plan of progress contains many other items such as 
municipal water supply for the principal towns costing 
£279,474, hydraulic and electrical works costing £201,- 
000, and other town improvements to the amount of 
£880,000. 

] 8 These developments are being paid for out of the rev- 
enue of the Colony itself, drawn mainly from duties 
on imports and exports. The largest item of export is 
cocoa, the Gold Coast supplying more than half of the 
world’s product. Approximately 223,000 tons of cocoa 
were exported in 1924 as compared with 7,000 tons in 
1905. The colonial government is also pushing new agri- 
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cultural developments in the growth of sisal, rice, cotton, 
palmoil, ground nuts, etc. A far-reaching policy of con- 
servation has also been launched to preserve the great 
forests of mahogany. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The most remarkable part of this Gold Coast picture 
centers around “the corner-stone of government’s main 
policy, namely, education.” After careful investigation 
of local educational requirements and examination of 
the experience of other countries, the colonial govern- 
ment has formulated definite principles for the recon- 
struction and extension of the educational system. The 
Governor acknowledges his great indebtedness to the 
Educational Commission of the Phelps-Stokes Fund which, 
under the leadership of Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, visited 
the Colony in 1920. The objective the government has 
set is “to give all Africans the opportunity of both moral 
and material progress by opening for them the benefits 
and delights that come from literature, and by equipping 
them with the knowledge necessary to success in their 
occupations, no matter how humble . . . to give those 
who wish it an opportunity of qualifying themselves to 
enter any trade or profession. And finally . . . to give 
the best men and women the opportunity of becoming 
leaders of their own countrymen in thought, industries, 
and the professions. Throughout all this . . . not to 
denationalize them, but to graft skilfully on to their 
national characteristics the best attributes of modern 
civilization. For without preserving his national charac- 
teristics and his sympathy and touch with the great illiter- 
ate masses of his own people, no man can ever become a 
leader in progress, whatever other sort of leader he may 
become.” 


The policies adopted to guide the government toward 
this objective involve such questions as thoroughness, 
provision of secondary schools with standards of uni- 
versity preparation for young men and young women, 
the university, co-education for boys and girls, teachers 
of the highest possible quality, character training with 
religious teaching as a part of the educational plan, organ- 
ized games as a part of school life, and school courses 
which give special attention to the health, welfare and 
industries of the locality. It has also been decided that 
these schools should be supervised by a staff of efficient 
African inspectors, and that, while English will be given, 
the lower schools will be taught in the vernacular. 


It is illuminating that there is to be “cooperation be- 
tween the government and the missions, and the latter 

s}shquld be subsidized for educational purposes,” with the 
@). dhitary “that the government must have ultimate con- 
‘|trol of education throughout the Gold Coast.” The re- 
[port goes on, “If we allow that Western education to 
continue to deal exclusively with the conditions existing 
in the country in which it originated, if we do not make 
it deal directly with actual conditions out here, we shall 
condemn the great mass of educated Africans to the same 
sad fate that has befallen hundreds of thousands of edu- 
cated persons in the Eastern races of the Empire. More 
_|than that we shall destroy exactly what we want to 
preserve, national character and national life.” 

That this objective and these policies are more than 
pronouncements is shown, the report states, by the plans 
already being put into operation. During the ten year 
period £369,250 is to be spent on hospitals, the first one 
of which has been completed at Achimota, where also 
the plant of Prince of Wales College, Secondary School 
and Primary School is under construction. The Prince of 
Wales has granted use of his name for these institutions. 
£369,000 is to be spent on the educational system (de- 
scribed in the INrorMATION Service of September 6, 
1924) of which £280,000 will go into the college, secondary 
and primary schools, 


DEVELOPMENTS IN East AFRICA 


Largely as an outgrowth of the new efforts for educa- 
tion in the West African colonies following the visit of 
a4 Phelps-Stokes Commission in 1920, the British 


onial office appointed in November, 1923, a special 
advisory committee on educational policy in British 
Tropical Africa. A second commission headed by Dr. 
Jones has just completed its report on education in East 
Africa. On the eve of the publication of the report, the 
advisory committee has submitted to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies a memorandum, published in West 
Africa, April 4, 1925, which will very probably become 
the basis of a new policy in education in the African 
dependencies of the British Empire. The committee’s 
memorandum sets out “the broad principles which in 
its judgment should form the basis of a sound educa- 
tional policy . . . together with some indication of the 
methods by which they should be applied.” 

These principles and methods include the following: 
(1) Encouragement of voluntary educational effort 
“which conforms to the general policy.” (2) Govern- 
mental control of all educational policies and supervision 
of educational institutions by inspection and other 
methods. (3) Advisory boards of education set up in 
each dependency with representatives of governmental 
departments, missionaries, traders, settlers and natives 
serving upon them. (4) Adaptation of education to the 
“mentality, aptitudes, occupations and traditions of the 
various peoples, conserving as far as possible all sound 
and healthy elements in the fabric of their social life, 
adapting them where necessary to changed circumstances 
ond progressive ideas as an agent of natural growth and 
@Wolution.” (5) Development of capable, trustworthy, 
public-spirited native leaders. (6) Conservation of the 
good in old beliefs and sanctions with the greatest im- 
portance “attached to religious teaching and moral in- 
struction.” (7) Expenditures on education to keep pace 
with the rapid material and economic development, be- 
cause “material prosperity without a corresponding 
growth in the moral capacity to turn it to good use con- 
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stitutes a danger. The well being of a country must 
depend in the last resort on the character of its people, 
on their increasing intellectual and technical ability, and 
on their social progress.” (8) Provision for education 
of native girls and women as well as boys and men. The 
committee proposes the following essentials of the school 
system to carry out these policies: (a) Elementary educa- 
tion for boys and girls, (b) secondary or intermediate 
education, including several types of schools and curricula, 
(c) technical and vocational schools, (d) “institutions, 
some of which may hereafter reach university rank and 
many of which might include in their curricula some 
branches of professional or vocational training,” and (e) 
adult education. 


MepiIcaL EpuCATION 


The content and scope of this new vision of the needs 
of the native peoples in Africa are further indicated in 
the recent proposal of a standard medical college for 
the training of native doctors in South Africa, reported 
in a circular letter from two physicians in Durban, Natal, 
and in the Natal Mercury of Durban, South Africa, 
February 23, 1925. The plan provides for a center, prob- 
ably in Durban near one of the leading hospitals with 
ample facilities and extensive native clinical material, as 
a part of the South African Native College, a govern- 
mental institution. A full medical course is in view to 
bring instruction within the reach of many native African 
students and to make it unnecessary for them to go to 
Europe or America. First-year classes have already 
been provided at the South African Native College at 
Fort Hare. A second year will be developed. The next 
step will be to buy land and erect buildings in Durban, 
Natal, for accommodation of a medical center and to 
bring students who complete the first two years at Fort 
Hare for intensive training over the remainder of a 
full medical course. 


With these plans already under way in the Gold Coast, 
with the appointment of this special educational com- 
mittee to advise the colonial office of His Majestv’s Gov- 
ernment and the assumption of responsibility and control 
of education by the gvovernment, it seems that a new 
vision is growing of the importance of the people and 
of their development. as western ideas and elements of 
civilization are ranidly spreading in the “continent of 
misunderstanding.” 


Interracial Commission Meets 


Promotion of the study of race relations in schools 
and colleges, an intensive anti-lynching campaign, and 
efforts for more adequate school facilities, better housing 
and improvements in the general welfare of the colored 
people of the South were among the major objectives 
set for the coming year by the Southern Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation at the recent annual meeting of 
the Commission in Atlanta, Ga. All the Southern states 
except Arkansas were represented at the meeting, which 
was attended by sixty delegates. 


The complete and early ending of the lynching evil 
was the objective that stirred the keenest interest. The 
rapid decrease of the number of lynching crimes during 
the last three years was ascribed largely to the mobiliza- 
tion of Southern women, to the condemnation voiced 
almost unanimously by the press, and to special anti- 
lynching legislation in certain states. The Commission 


TH 


determined to push the crusade more vigorously than 
ever, by appeals to governors, sheriffs and other law 
enforcement officers, by efforts to secure additional legis- 


al (ption in certain states, by personal intervention in case 


of threatened lynchings, and by the cultivation through 
the press and in every other way possible of such a pub- 
lic sentiment as will not longer tolerate mob murder. 

Report was made that sixty colleges for white students 
in the South are giving courses in race relations and a 
large number of voluntary student discussion groups and 
interracial forums are being conducted. 

The problem of housing for Negro residents elicited 
great interest. Investigation had been made of some 
of the enterprises in Northern cities and plans for similar 
projects in the South were outlined. 

Cordial cooperation is being given by the press in the 
effort to present a fairer view of the Negro than has 
been customary in the past. More than 450 papers 
throughout the country are using the service prepared 
by the Commission. 

A number of instances were reported as outstanding 
illustrations of the improvement in local interracial situa- 
tions, involving improved school facilities for colored 
pupils, prevention of interracial disturbances, and im- 
provement of interracial sentiment. 

The suggestion was made that a national foundation 
be created for the annual award of a worthy prize to 
that person making the most important contribution in 
the realm of race relations. The plan was enthusiasti- 
cally received. It was felt that such awards would greatly 
stimulate the movement for amicable racial adjustments. 

$ Studying Prejudice 


“Social distance” is defined by Professor Emory S. 
Bogardus in an article in the January-February number 
of the Journal of Applied Sociology as “the grades and 
degrees of understanding and intimacy which charac- 
terize pre-social and social relations generally.” The 
article is a report of experiments suggested by Dr. R. E. 
Park of Chicago University. Experiments were con- 
ducted to find just how and why these grades of under- 
standing and intimacy vary. The subjects of the 
experiment were chiefly members of classes in social psy- 
chology. They were asked to classify a list of 36 racial 
and language groups in three columns, according to 
whether they had for them, as groups and not as indi- 
viduals, a friendly feeling, a feeling of neutrality, or 
a feeling of antipathy and dislike. The items of each 
column were then rearranged, those of the third column 
in the order of decreasing antipathy. In general, friendly 
feeling was expressed toward the races to which the 
subjects themselves belonged, and neutral feeling toward 
those about which they expressed ignorance. 

In order to get explanations and causes of antipathetic 
attitudes each person was asked to select the race for 
which he felt the greatest antipathy and to describe in 
detail the circumstances as nearly as he could recall them 
under which this dislike originated and developed. Not 
@is opinions but his experiences, direct and indirect, were 
reauested. 

The material so secured fell into certain categories. 
The largest single group of data was composed of tradi- 
tions and accepted opinions. “Tt is clear after reading 
the data that hearsay evidence coming from both 
one’s personal friends and from relative strangers in 
one’s own ‘universe of discourse’ who possess prestige 
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in one’s own eyes are widely influential in creating social 
distance.” Many of the persons who felt greatest antip- 
athy toward the Turk had never seen a Turk, to say 
nothing of knowing one. 


Three sources of error entering into these handed- 
down traditions and opinions are (1) the possibility of 
erroneous observations in the first place; (2) the likeli- 
hood of errors creeping into the repetition of these state- 
ments; (3) the probability of entering into these matters 
imaginatively from the standpoint of one’s own peculiar 
biases and experiences rather than from the viewpoint of 
the persons about whom they center. 

A second class of data was that of unpleasant racial 
sense impressions personally experienced in the early 
years of life. These were many; sometimes fear was 
aroused, sometimes disgust. A third category includes 
unpleasant race impressions experienced in adulthood. 
“As a rule these anti-racial attitudes represent a gen- 
eralization of experiences with one or a few individuals 
of the given race. Although there may be recognition 
that the given experiences have been related to the less 
socially developed members of the race in question or 
from non-typical individuals the aversion is likely to 
spread to the whole race.” 

The writer states that in asking for data he “specifically 
requested that ‘experiences’ only be described, and gen- 
eralization and denunciation be avoided; the latter pro- 
cedure, however, crept into nearly all the papers; it aver- 
aged half the space in nearly 50 per cent of all the papers 
and was the only characteristic of a few, especially of 
those whose antipathetic feeling was pronounced. . . . 
Moreover, this generalization habit was usually on the 
basis, first of tradition and opinion, and second, of ex- 
periences with a few individuals from the lower levels 
of a ‘despised race’ or with a few better class individuals 
showing their worst natures to their ‘enemies’—something 
not necessarily peculiar to any race. Sometimes a single 
sensory image engendering fear or disgust or both, and 
experienced in childhood, is the basis of a generalization 
against a whole race . . . unscientific generalization upon 
a few personal outstanding adverse experiences or upon 
many adverse traditions is an outstanding datum.” 

In the March-April issue of the same journal, Pro- 
fessor Bogardus makes a report of a second study, that 
of “measuring social distances.” He states: “The 
measurement of social distances is to be viewed simply 
as a means for securing adequate interpretations of the 
varying degrees and grades of understanding and feel- 
ing that exist in social situations. The measurement 
exercise and its results indicate the main points for in- 
tensive inquiry into human experience.” 

This second experiment was a modification of one sug- 
gested by Dr. Park. An alphabetical list of 39 national 
and racial groups, Armenians, Bulgarians, Canadians, 
Chinese, etc., was given each subject. On this sheet were 
indicated seven possible social relationship groups, to 
which the person checking the list would be willing to 
admit members of the several groups: thus: to close 
kinship by marriage: to my club as personal “chums”; 
to my street as neighbors; to employment in my oc- 
cupation; to citizenship in mv countrv: as visitors only 
to my country; would exclude from mv country. These 
classifications, reading from left to right, were arranged 
as a cross heading. 

The basis of rating was given in this statement: “Ac- 
cording to my first feeling reactions I would willingly 
admit members of each race (as a class, and not the 


best I have known, nor the worst members) to one or 
more of the classifications under which I have placed 
a cross (x).” The index of the social contact range of 


ting the number of contacts to which that national or 
racial group would be admitted, six being the highest 
possible score and zero the lowest. “The social contact 
range index does not indicate merit or traits of the re- 
spective races, but rather something of the extent of 
the social contacts open to each race. The smaller the 
range of contacts accorded a race, the less, presumably, 
the opportunities for accommodation and assimilation. 
The social contact range all indicates something regard- 
ing the racial attitudes of the raters. In this way the 
attitudes of different groups of raters can be compared.” 

In the experiment reported the raters were of two 
groups, business men and public school teachers. The 
business men did not accord to the various races as wide 
a range of contacts as did the teachers. “Each of the 
social contact range indexes is a question mark; each 
raises important questions concerning the experiences of 
the raters and the relationships of the raters to the races 
that are being judged.” 

Usually a racial group admitted to the intermarriage 
group would be admitted to all. Debarred from that, 
but admitted to the next, the “chum group,” generally all 
remaining groups were open. This proved true with 
each succeeding step to the right. “The order of the 
sevenfold classification from left to right seems to con- 
stitute (further experimentation is needed) a gradation 
in social contact distance. If this be true, then an index 
may be worked out. The ‘best’ index would be the 


él ing the or racial group of raters is found by com- 


ae or .00, that is, no groups removed from the indi- 


dual rater, and the “poorest’ would be the highest, 6.00 
or six groups removed.” 


Dallas Surveys Its Negro Housing 


The Dallas, Texas, Committee on Interracial Coopera- 
tion has promoted a preliminary survey of housing con- 
ditions of the Negro people of that city as the first step 
“to meet a more or less acute controversy between the 
two groups over the question of housing.” The survey 
was financed by the Civic Federation of Dallas with some 
contributions from Negro residents. The study included 
1,245 out of an estimated total of 6,723 houses occupied 
by Negro families, taken at random, making 11 different 
cross sections of the districts covered. Maps showing 
the rootage of the colored people in their communities 
in home ownership, schools, churches, etc., were prepared. 
Of the total number, 316 houses were owned by occupants 
and 929 were rented. 

The houses were divided into four ratings: (a) desir- 
able, (b) good but lacking in some particulars, (c) barely 
habitable, (d) unfit for habitation. The committee 
found 15 per cent of the houses in class A, 33.8 per cent 
in class B, 31 per cent in class C and 19.2 per cent in 
class D, showing that “a little less than 50 per cent of 
the houses presently occupied by Negroes are reasonably 
fit for good family life, while nearly 20 per cent of the 


Biwirses ought actually to be destroyed.” Of 1,231 houses, 


per cent contained from one to three rooms; only 30 
per cent had five or more rooms. 
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The house furnishings of 1,150 houses were graded, 
18.4 per cent being furnished adequately, 52.3 having 
considerable lack of furnishings, 26 per cent “very 
meager,” and 3.3 per cent “vile or almost non-existent.” 
In the matter of “home conveniences” 817 houses, or 66 
per cent of all the houses surveyed, had neither bath, 
toilet or water in them, while 617, or nearly 50 per cent, 
not only lacked bath, toilet and water but had neither 
gas nor electric light. 


Another striking consideration was the surroundings 
of these homes in the matter of sidewalks and paving: 
72.1 per cent had no sidewalks and 83.4 per cent had no 
paving; only 13.6 per cent of the houses were fronted 
by both sidewalks and paving and 64.3 per cent had 
neither sidewalks nor paving. The surveyors estimated 
that this environmental lack occasioned a “serious hin- 
drance and at times complete inhibition from attendance 
at school, church, etc., not to speak of its becoming quite 
a factor in preventing fulfillment of work engagements.” 

Among a number of other items analyzed was that of 
annual rental per room. For the houses where the con- 
dition was rated “average” the rents ranged from $61 
to $67 per room per year. In houses “wholly without con- 
veniences” the rents ranged from $54 to $75 per room, 
and in houses “not fit for habitation” the rents ranged 
from $53 to $62 per room. The surveyors had appraisals 
of property made by “a competent and reliable evaluator.” 
On the basis of this valuation the financial return on 181 
houses in five districts was computed and gross percent- 
age returns of 12.6, 14.5, 15.8, 16.9 and 22.6 per cent re- 
spectively for the districts were revealed. The report states 
there was “ample evidence of exploitation of Negroes 
both as to rentals and outright sales of property.” 

The directors of the survey stated that it was not 
within their province to go further than presentation of 
the facts. They added, however, several “observations,” 
from which we quote in part: “The judgment of fair- 
minded people that there is a large and growing per- 
centage of thrifty and home-caring Negroes is amply 
borne out by the survey. In the face of appalling ob- 
stacles, home ownership and respectable home and house- 
hold conditions are fully evidenced by the facts set out.” 

“There is no evidence that the Negroes of Dallas seek 
residential quarters among the whites in order to be 
among the whites. The thrifty and_ self-respecting 
Negroes’ only endeavor in this respect is to find a place 
where in peace and security, with and for their own people, 
they may have opportunity for a respectable home life 
with the common environmental privileges and con- 
veniences which belong to decent living.” 

“The shiftless white family may be willing to live 
anywhere under most any evil condition, but when the 
white wishes to better his housing condition, he can go 
anywhere he chooses and is only limited by his financial 
condition. The respectable Negro, on the other hand, is 
not only limited as to exact territory, but that limitation 
is usually set where decent home conditions are most 
difficult or perhaps impossible to provide.” 

There is no indication that Dallas is unique with re- 
spect to the housing of its Negro residents. It merely 
happens to be one of the first cities to so carefully study 
the situation. 
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